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1868, 


The  Delaware  Bridge. 


At  a  public  meeting  of  business  men  and  citizens  gene¬ 
rally,  called  at  the  request  of  several  hundred  merchants  and 
others,  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  26,  1868,  to  consider  and  promote  the  erection  of 
a  Bridge  across  the  Delaware  River  to  Camden,  N.  J.,  the 
following  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  and  report  on 
said  subject. 


David  S.  Brown , 
Edward  C.  Knight, 

S.  V .  Merrick, 

H.  C.  Carey, 

C.  W.  Churchman , 
Alexander  Henry, 
J.  B.  Lippincott, 

E.  j R.  Cope, 

James  P.  Wood, 

J.  S .  Sellers, 

T.  S.  Speakman, 


Robert  P.  King, 

George  Bullock, 

J.  B.  Hodgson, 

James  Page, 

Thomas  Shaw, 

Joseph  Wood, 

W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 
Edward;  T.  Steele, 
James  Watson, 

B.  M.  Feltwell, 

Hector  Orr. 


Upon  the  formal  organization  of  the  committee,  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  report  was  made  the  duty  of  a  sub-committee 
of  eight  members ;  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  following 
Report  was  presented  and  unanimously  adopted. 


PHILADELPHIA  REPORT. 


The  first  object  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  attain  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work  about  which 
it  has  been  directed  to  report.  To  this  end  every  available 
source  of  information  has  been  applied  to.  The  enterprise 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  ever 
attempted  ;  yet  its  practicability  has  been  asserted  by  every 
builder  and  architect  who  has  been  consulted:  and,  large 
as  were  the  benefits  originally  perceived,  as  the  investiga¬ 
tion  has  proceeded,  new  advantages  to  the  public  have  risen 
to  view. 

One  of  the  most  noted  facts  presented  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  the  universal  popularity  of  the  proposed  enterprise. 
Men  of  all  trades  and  professions — those  entering,  or  in  the 
midst  of,  or  even  declining  business — all  see  in  the  Bridge 
a  palpable  advantage.  The  shipping  interest,  whose  ap¬ 
proval  and  support  was  not  warmly  calculated  on,  has 
evinced  a  liberal  consideration  of  the  project  most  credit¬ 
able  alike  to  consignees,  owners  and  navigators;  showing 
that  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  is  fully  represented 
there.  But  above  all,  the  great  public — those  who  mean 
to  use  the  bridge  and  pay  properly  for  its  use — this  true 
sovereignty  which  has  no  fairer  example  on  earth  than  in 
our  own  community — not  only  approves  the  work  but  com¬ 
mands  it  to  be  done. 

The  Delaware  river  opposite  the  old  city  front  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  encroachments  of  the  wharf  lines  in  the  past 
fifty  years)  is  still  more  than  three-fifths  of  a  mile  in  width 
from  shore  to  shore  including  the  island.  Between  Callow- 


() 

hill  street  and  the  old  Navy  Yard,  the  western  channel 

shows  a  depth  of  water  in  its  deepest  parts  at  half  tide  of 

sixty  to  thirty-five  feet  and  a  half.  The  eastern  channel, 

in  the  same  length  and  similar  circumstances,  presents  a 

depth  of  thirteen  to  twenty-three  feet  of  water.  The  exact 

depths  and  distances,  on  nine  different  parallels,  will  be 

found  annexed  in  tabular  form,  compiled  from  the  U.  S. 

Coast  Survey,  under  the  late  Professor  A.  D.  Bache. 

*  * 

Depth  of  Water  in  the  River  Delaware,  opposite  the 

City  of  Philadelphia. 

Western  Channel.  I  EasternThannel. 


Greatest  depth. 

Least  depth. 

Greatest  depth. 

Callowhill  Street, 

44*  ft. 

6  ft. 

13  It. 

Race  Street,  wharf  above, 

58* 

2 

12 

Arch  Street, 

57 

Bar. 

12 

Chestnut  Street,  wharf  above, 

50 

Island. 

13* 

Walnut  Street,  c.  a  a.  it.  r., 

54  7  in. 

Island. 

12 

Pine  Street,  Burton’s  wharf, 

51  10 

Island. 

13* 

Tatham’s  Wharf,  above  Shippen  st. 

49  6 

Island. 

14* 

Queen  Street, 

46  5 

Bar. 

20 

Upper  Navy  Yard  wharf, 

35  3 

6*ft. 

23 

The  Pennsylvania  shore,  from  Greenwich  Point  to  the 
upper  wharf  of  Port  Richmond,  presents  a  regularly  curved 
outline  whose  chord  measures  some  five  miles.  On  the 
Jersey  side,  Cooper’s  Point  and  Kaighn’s  Point  are  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  a  smaller  arc  with  a  chord  of  two  miles;  within 
these  latter  limits  will  be  found  the  place  of  the  Bridge,  and 
almost  any  one  hundred  feet  of  its  front  may  suit  Camden; 
but  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  a  more  specific  choice  is  ne¬ 
cessary. 
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THE  BEMWABE  BIVEB  OPPOSITE  PHILADELPHIA. 

Measurement  in  Feet— from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey. 

i  Western  Channel.  I  Bar.  j  Eastern  Channel.  I  Total. 
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We  have  before  us  several  notable  structures,  either 
finished  or  projected  in  the  past  twenty  years,  a  knowledge 
of  whose  leading  characteristics  may  help  us  in  deciding 
important  features  of  our  own  enterprise. 

The  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  we  shall 
consider  first.  The  original  structure  was  among  the  early 
instances  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  was  the 
work  of  our  lamented  townsman,  the  patriot  and  martyr, 
Charles  Ellet.  It  encountered  an  opposition  both  moral 
and  physical,  more  severe  than  any  on  our  records.  That 
whole  region,  from  its  first  settlement,  had  relied  upon  water 
communication  for  its  trade.  The  Ohio  river  was  the  con¬ 
trolling  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  Pittsburg  control¬ 
led  the  Ohio.  Nine-tenths  of  the  steamboats  in  use  in  the 
Great  Valley  were  built,  and  most  of  them  owned  in  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  all  the  power  of  our  enterprising  western  metro¬ 
polis  was  launched  against  the  bridging  of  the  Ohio  at 
Wheeling.  Every  possible  hindrance  was  used  to  defeat 
the  proper  legislation  for  the  work ;  and  after  the  structure 
was  completed,  every  means  of  annoyance  was  practised 
upon  it.  Steamboating  was  then  “king”  of  the  Valley, 
and  the  captain  of  each  craft  then  assumed  letters  of  marque 
to  “sink,  burn,  or  destroy”  the  bridge.  But  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  even  that  small  city,  in  its  first  week’s  trial,  saw 
that  they  had  in  the  bridge  an  advantage  worth  contending 
for  ;  and  the  Great  West,  as  its  business  men  pressed  through 
this  new  gateway  toward  the  rising  sun,  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  and  found  their  letters  arriving  in  half  the 
former  time, — soon  let  the  original  disputants  know  that 
whoever  ran  against  the  bridge  with  malicious  intent,  ran 
also  against  a  public  sentiment  that  would  cut  down  every 
steamer  to  a  flat  boat  rather  than  give  up  the  bridge.  No 
where  was  the  question  of  the  value  of  such  communication 
so  fairly  tried  and  so  fully  settled  as  here.  The  Bridge  was 
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adopted  as  a  first  necessity,  without  farther  argument  or  ap¬ 
peal. — The  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling  is  about  one-fifth  of  a 
mile  in  width.  The  main  span  of  the  bridge  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  towers,  is  1010  feet.  It  cost,  as  near  as 
can  be  ascertained,  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  next  instance  which  may  be  brought  forward  is  that 
of  the  bridge  at  Cincinnati.  This  structure  is  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Roebling.  Its  height  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  level  is  fifty  feet,  and  its  length  1057  feet  from  centre 
to  centre  of  towers,  with  two  side  spans  of  280  feet  each. 
The  enterprise  had  to  meet  the  opposition  of  owners  of 
property  on  the  immediate  river  front,  who  anticipated  dam¬ 
age  if  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  was  made  from  the  distant 
high  grounds;  and  the  Cincinnati  “ approach5 ’  has  there¬ 
fore  been  fixed  at  an  angle  so  steep  as  to  try  severely  the 
muscles  of  both  man  and  horse ;  and  has  been  placed,  not 
in  the  line  of  any  regular  street,  but  between  two  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  these  peculiar  drawbacks,  the  bridge  is 
valued  above  any  other  improvement  thus  far  secured  for 
Cincinnati.  Its  cost  is  placed  at  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  bridge  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara  is  another  successful 
instance  of  the  suspension  principle.  The  structure  is  light 
but  substantial;  its  length  824  feet.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Ellet  also. 

The  bridge  just  being  completed  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  pre¬ 
sents  some  valuable  points  for  consideration.  It  is  an  iron 
bridge,  resting  on  twenty-two  piers  and  four  abutments,  all 
of  stone.  It  has  twenty  fixed  spans  and  two  double  or 
pivot  draw-spans.  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  four  thous¬ 
and  feet.  The  pivot  piers  in  mid-channel  are  seated  upon 
iron  cylinders  sunk  to  rock  forty  feet  below  low  water.  We 
allude  to  this  work  chiefly  on  account  of  the  despatch  dis¬ 
played  in  its  execution :  this  immense  line  of  masonry  hav- 

V 

ing  been  completed  in  less  than  nine  months  of  actual  la- 
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bor.  It  shows  that  there  are  builders  and  contractors  in 
the  United  States  who  can  build  a  bridge  of  iron  and  stone 
four-fifths  of  a  mile  long,  in  less  than  one  year ! 

We  may  also  glance  at  some  features  of  the  bridge  now 
in  progress  at  St.  Louis.  We  infer  that  it  rests  upon  two 
river  piers  and  two  abutments ;  thus  providing  for  three 
spans  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  four  arches  composed 
of  ribs  of  cast  steel.  The  central  span  will  be  515  feet, 
and  the  side  ones  each  497  feet.  The  rise  of  the  central 
one  will  be  one-tenth  of  its  span,  that  of  the  other  two  47 
feet  10  inches  each.  The  bridge  will  therefore  be  more 
than  1500  feet  long.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  large  em¬ 
ployment  of  steel  in  the  structure :  a  most  important  novel 
feature  in  such  a  work. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  cite  is  that  of  the  proposed 
bridge  over  the  East  River,  between  Long  Island  and  the 
mainland,  meant  to  connect  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 
This  water-course  is  really  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  is  one  of 
the  chief  highways  of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  en¬ 
gineer  of  this  noble  work  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Roebling,  already 
favorably  known  in  connection  with  other  works,  and 
whose  elaborate  and  perspicuous  “Report”  furnishes  us 
with  its  gigantic  characteristics. 

The  extreme  centre  of  this  bridge  is  to  leave  130  feet 
between  its  floor  and  the  surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide. 
The  actual  water-way  is  something  less  than  the  great 
central  span,  which  is  1600  feet  from  centre  to  centre  of 
the  towers,  (being  less  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  De¬ 
laware  river  opposite  the  old  city  front)  and  yet  the  whole 
bridge  will  be  nearly  6000  feet  long !  Three-fourths  of  it 
will  thus  stand  over  dry  ground,  and  encroach  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  upon  valuable  property,  whose  owners  must  be  con¬ 
sulted  and  pacified. 
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The  material  of  that  bridge  will  be  mainly  iron.  The 
gross  width  of  the  floor  is  80  feet,  divided  into  two  outer 
main  thoroughfares  of  15  feet  wide  each;  two  inner  spans 
each  13  feet  wide,  for  rail-road  tracks;  and  a  middle  or 
fifth  division,  called  by  the  engineer  “the  elevated  prome¬ 
nade.”  In  Mr.  Hoebling’s  words — u  The  East  River  Bridge 
will  form  a  large  truss  of  1600  feet  span,  and  of  a  depth  of 
150  feet.  The  towers  form  o$e  supporting  element,  the 
framing  of  the  floor  forms  the  second,  and  the  extensive 
system  of  stays  forms  the  third.  The  stays  are  arranged  in 
four  distinct  planes,  connected  by  the  floor.  The  latter,  in 
connection  with  the  stays,  will  support  itself  without  the 
assistance  of  the  cables.  If  the  structure  is  viewed  in  this 
light,  it  will  make  a  different  impression  upon  those  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  associating  with  the  idea  of  a  suspension 
bridge  the  picture  of  a  free-swinging  pendulum.  The  weight 
of  the  superstructure,  without  cables,  will  be  2675  tons. 
Now  the  supporting  power  of  the  stays  alone  will  be  fifteen 
thousand  tons — ample  to  hold  up  the  floor.  If  the  cables 
were  removed,  the  bridge  would  sink  in  the  centre,  but 
would  not  fall. — To  uphold  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  greater  strength  and  security,  and  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  whole,  the  four  cables  are  added.” 

These  cables  are  to  be  15  inches  in  diameter  if  iron  wire 
is  used,  or  1 1  inches  in  diameter  if  steel  be  employed ;  de¬ 
scribing  an  inverted  arch  wrhose  chord  will  be  1600  feet, 
attached  to  a  span  of  nearly  that  length,  between  two  mas¬ 
sive  towers  each  rising  to  a  height  of  268  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  high  tide.  Beneath  this  bridge  is 
to  pass  a  large  portion  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  over  it  are  to  move  the  busy  multitudes  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  New  York.  The  estimated  cost  is  nearly  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  without  including  the  purchase  and  im- 
c 
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provement  of'  the  property  required  by  the  “  approaches” 
of  the  structure. 

The  details  given  are  elaborate  and  to  a  great  extent  de¬ 
finite.  The  engineer  appears  fully  sensible  of  the  task  he 
has  assumed,  and  quite  equal  to  its  performance;  and  the 
two  brave  communities  most  directly  concerned  in  the 
work,  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  it. 

A  bridge  commenced  in  the  centre  of  a  great  city,  half 
a  mile  from  the  water  whiefi  it  is  meant  to  span,  must  dis¬ 
turb  much  valuable  property,  and  provoke  individual  oppo¬ 
sition.  It  is  true,  an  enterprising  population  may  adapt 
itself  to  the  change,  and  cover  the  scar  with  a  new  form 
of  business;  but  there  is  no  wisdom  in  aggravating  the  na¬ 
tural  difficulties  of  a  task,  and,  warned  as  well  as  encour¬ 
aged  by  those  who  have  gone  before,  we  wish  to  secure  all 
the  advantages  pertinent  to  a  calm  and  deliberate  survey 
of  the  whole  subject. 

The  instances  cited,  and  numerous  others  which  might 
be  summoned,  prove  fully  the  importance  of  Bridge  com¬ 
munication.  Mr.  Roebling  most  aptly  shows  that  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  long-established  river  navigation  is  not  confined  to 
Bridges.  Very  serious  interruption  of  passage  up  and 
down  a  stream  occurs  from  ferrying.  The  plying  of  nu¬ 
merous  ferry-boats  across  a  stream,  starting  from  their 
docks  every  two  or  three  minutes,  hampers  lateral  sailing, 
and  makes  collisions  imminent  opposite  every  city  and 
large  town.  This  is  an  evil  already  existing  on  both  sides 
of  New  York,  and  approaching  the  same  proportions  on 
the  Delaware.  A  bridge  therefore  is  not  a  gratuitous  ex¬ 
periment  against  navigation — it  is  a  natural  mitigation  of 
a  present  inconvenience  and  a  threatening  injury. 

Philadelphia  is  now  the  second  city  in  population  on  this 
continent,  and  in  actual  territorial  extent,  the  first  in  the 
world.  Its  means  of  advancement  are  so  ample  and  cer- 


tain,  that,  however  great  its  present  needs  of  communica¬ 
tion,  its  future  demands  on  that  score  seem  likely  to  exceed 
all  previous  calculations.  The  New  York  Ferry  Boats 
now  report  a  business  equal  to  forty  millions  of  indivi¬ 
dual  passages  per  annum,  with  a  population  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  in  Xew  York  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  in  Brooklyn.  By  fair  inference  from  the  actual 
rate  of  past  increase,  Mr.  Boebling  anticipates,  ten  years 
lienee,  an  annual  passage  of  eighty  millions  between  those 
cities.  Philadelphia  now  has  eight  hundred  thousand,  and 
Xew  Jersey  one  million  of  inhabitants,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  latter  will  use  our  Bridge,  as  will  also  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  travellers  from  Xew  York  and  Xew  England; 
while  the  East  River  bridge,  from  its  eastern  end,  can  draw 
upon  Long  Island  only.  Whatever  rate  of  advance  is  cer¬ 
tain  for  Xew  York,  the  same  may  be  set  down  as  sure  for 
Philadelphia  in  this  instance.  Indeed  the  measure  of  change 
must  be  greater  with  us  than  elsewhere.  We  have  an  area 
of  three  miles  square  in  our  very  midst,  between  the  new 
navy  yard  and  Washington  Avenue,  of  almost  new  terri¬ 
tory,  now  in  pasture  or  garden  culture,*  soon  to  be  covered 
with  dwellings  and  workshops ;  and  the  market  vegetables 
so  long  supplied  by  the  “Xeck”  must  come  from  other 
fields  the  most  adjacent.  This  will  quicken  into  use  or 
more  improved  cultivation,  every  acre  from  Trenton  down 
to  Cape  May,  and  cut  up  straggling  farms  into  garden 
plots  of  ten  acres  each  or  less,  which  will  increase  immense¬ 
ly  the  sunulv  of  edibles,  and  tend  to  deliver  us  from  the  ex- 
tortionate  prices  now  become  unbearable. 

Xew  York  and  Brooklyn,  in  bridging  a  strait  of  less 
than  1600  feet  wide,  propose  to  build  a  bridge  6000  feet 
long.  But  we  hope  to  cross  the  Delaware  (whose  width  is 
double  that  of  the  East  River)  by  a  bridge  some  1500  feet 
shorter  than  the  Xew  York  one;  and  this  is  but  the  begin- 
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ning  of  our  differences.  The  New  York  Bridge,  at  its  ut¬ 
most  height  in  the  centre,  provides  a  passage  way  130  feet 
high,  which  will  not  allow  a  first  class  ship  to  pass  with  all 
her  spars;  while  we  expect  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
tallest  vessel,  which  brings  us  to  the  chief  distinction  of  the 
plan.  This  consists  in  the  application  of  diverging  road¬ 
ways  on  the  Bridge,  connected  with  two  distinct  draws  or 
gates,  whereby  a  waterway  for  vessels  and  a  roadway  for 
travel  are  both  secured.  The  draws  will  be  separated  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  receive  the  largest  ship  between  them,  and  al¬ 
low  the  first  draw  to  be  closed  before  the  second  draw  is 
opened.  By  this  arrangement  a  much  lower  level  is  se¬ 
cured  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Bridge,  and  hence  much 
shorter  approaches  are  necessary,  whose  entrances  may  be 
placed  so  little  removed  from  the  river  front  as  to  avoid 
disparagement  of  the  property  near  the  shore.  The  Bridge 
may  thus  rise  at  an  easy  grade,  allowing  steamboats  and 
other  low-rigged  craft  to  pass  under  its  whole  length,  and 
attain  near  the  centre  a  height  sufficient  for  the  passage  of 
our  tall  coasters;  and  then  the  draw  locks  will  pass  all 
others,  even  to  ships  of  the  line. 

The  Bridge  will  embrace  several  spans,  supported  by 
cables  of  ample  strength,  resting  on  massive  towers,  and 
arranged  in  the  best  architectural  taste.  The  materials  em¬ 
ployed  should  be  of  the  most  approved  kinds,  and  the  work 
performed  in  the  most  faithful  manner,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  and  direction  of  the  best  engineering  talent  in  the 
Republic.  It  is  only  on  such  conditions  that  your  com¬ 
mittee  would  advise  the  work  to  be  attempted. 

Every  known  improvement  bearing  on  such  a  structure 
ought  to  be  applied.  Mr.  lloebling’s  plan  exhibits  some 
very  striking  features.  He  provides  six  lines  of  iron  trusses 
each  twelve  feet  high,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  sus¬ 
pended  floor,  intersected  by  iron  floor-beams  at  right  angles. 
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seven-and-a-half  feet  apart,  and  with  stays  and  braces  inter¬ 
spersed  in  great  quantity  if  not  profusion.  The  actual  boor 
level  will  be  above  the  middle  of  the  trusswork,  the  upper 
part  of  which  will  serve  also  as  side  railings.  This  descrip¬ 
tion  presents  a  formidable  array  of  contrivance  to  secure 
strength,  but  it  also  gives  the  idea  of  an  immense  aggre¬ 
gate  of  weight;  and  as  Mr.  11.  has  shown  a  marked  reduc¬ 
tion  of  weight  in  the  cables  by  the  use  of  steel,  we  might 
expect  its  substitution  in  other  parts  to  be  advantageous 
also.  The  extensive  production  of  that  metal  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  now  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Poebling  does  not  specify  the  material  of  his  literal 
flooring,  viz.  the  surface  in  actual  contact  with  foot  of  man 
and  beast.  He  intends  to  use  iron  tramways  for  the  wheels, 
(long  since  proposed  in  Philadelphia  and  used  by  him  at 
Cincinnati;)  but  the  material  and  exact  form  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  surface  is  not  named.  The  numerous  and  varied  at¬ 
tempts  at  improvement  in  pavements  may  be  of  use  here. 
A  carefully  laid  block  floor  for  the  general  surface,  (com¬ 
pounded  perhaps  of  more  than  one  recent  invention,)  with 
steel  trams  neatly  seated  in  the  same  and  firmly  fastened, 
would  secure  that  effective  application  of  moving  force  de¬ 
nied  to  our  great  railways  by  the  present  locomotives,  whose 
driving  wheels  have  to  take  their  traction  from  the  same 
smooth  surface  on  which  the  remainder  of  the  train  rolls 
and  which  needs  this  directly  antagonistic  condition.  Mr. 
R.  makes  his  trams  18  inches  wide,  which  certainly  should 

i 

accommodate  every  variety  of  axle  and  tire  in  common  use, 

V  v  7 

but  allows  only  4  feet  82  inches  space  for  the  horses  be¬ 
tween  the  wheel  tracks.  For  double  teams  widely  geared 
this  is  not  enough;  5  feet  6  inches  might  be  spared,  and 
tlie  inner  edges  of  the  trams  could  be  roughened  to  prevent 
the  outer  feet  from  slipping.  The  saving  of  strain  by  these 
united  means — the  sure  grip  to  the  feet  afforded  by  the 
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wood  and  the  non-adhesion  of  the  tires  on  the  trains — 
would  he  found  considerable;  and  the  weight  of  such  a  floor 
must  be  less  than  that  of  either  stone  or  iron,  and  more 
lasting  than  any  wood  whose  grain  is  placed  horizontally. 

There  is  another  point  of  contrast  between  us  and  New 
York  not  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  difference  in  the 
depth  of  water.  This  is  most  sparingly  alluded  to  by  Mr.  It. 
W  e  can  make  out  no  specification  there  beyond  a  depth 
of  20  to  23  feet;  while  along  our  old  city  front  from  Vine 
street  to  South,  we  have  a  depth  of  from  60  to  45  feet — 
double  the  draft  of  the  Great  Eastern.  This  is  in  excess 
of  all  the  probable  demands  of  commerce. 

Some  observers,  who  limit  their  knowledge  of  our  noble 
river  to  the  view  of  the  same  attainable  at  the  end  of  its 
longest  wharf,  are  surprised  that  a  north-east  gale  always 
brings  in  an  extra  height  of  water  to  us,  although  the 
course  of  that  wind  lies  directly  down  the  stream;  but  the 
explanation  is  easy  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  wind  is 
generally  found  to  prevail  at  the  same  time  along  the  sea- 
coast  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  projecting  shore  of  Cape 
Henlopen  catches  the  ocean  current  and  forces  it  up  the 
bay,  and  thus  swells  the  incoming  tide;  but  when  the  tide 
turns  while  the  wind  continues,  it  then  exhibits  its  natural 
tendency,  and  the  water  pours  past  our  wharves  like  that  of 
a  mill  race,  and  this  abrasion  must  tell  against  our  piers 
eventually.  Our  coastwise  craft,  now  familiar  with  the  river 
navigation,  often  come  up  the  eastern  channel  when  light 
with  a  fair  wind,  saving  some  distance  by  sailing  almost  on 
an  air  line  from  Gloucester  to  Port  Richmond ;  and  many 
would  go  out  by  the  same  course  when  full  except  for  a 
small  sandy  shoal  abreast  of  Cooper’s  Point.  If  on  this 
very  shoal  (whose  area  now  is  useless)  a  light  conducting 
pier  were  built,  so  as  to  intercept  a  portion  of  the  exces¬ 
sive  water  of  the  western  channel,  and  turn  it  across  the 
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bar  at  an  easy  angle  into  the  eastern  channel — a  slight 
new  depth  being  dredged  out  alongside  said  pier, — the 
waterway  of  our  coasters  might,  be  doubled.  This  hint  is 
offered  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  have  promised  to  pursue 
our  inquiries,  namely,  to  seek  the  common  advantage  of 
Philadelphia  in  both  water  and  land  communication. 

Numerous  offers  have  been  made  to  the  committee  of 

materials  and  plans  for  the  Bridge,  evincing  the  abundance 

cf  all  requisites  for  the  work  at  our  very  doors;  but  the 

present  mission  does  not  require  any  formal  notice  of  the 

same.  Our  task  is  to  test  the  value  and  feasibilitv  of  the 

* 

enterprise,  as  expressed  by  competent  judges  and  as  evinced 
by  our  own  community. 

As  respects  the  main  novel  feature  of  the  Bridge — its 
expanding  roadway  and  double  draw — every  architect  and 
engineer  who  has  been  consulted  has  commended  the  same 
emphatically.  This  fact  itself  demands  attention  to  this 
attempt  at  bridge-building  above  all  others.  The  precise 
form  and  dimensions,  and  the  point  of  location  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  remains  to  be  determined  when  the  company  shall  be 
formally  organized. 

The  Committee  unanimously  reports  the  following  points 
of  the  inquiry  as  established: — 

1.  The  desirableness  and  necessity  of  bridge  communi¬ 
cation  for  our  city  over  the  Delaware  river;  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  full  harmony  with  the  establishment  of  the  Naval 
Depot  at  League  Island,  and  the  completion  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bail  Boad  and  its  connections. 

2.  That  the  measure  can  be  accomplished  without  injury 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  river,  and  may  lead  to 
an  enlargement  of  our  commercial  facilities. 

3.  That  the  domestic  trade  of  the  city  will  be  enhanced 
by  the  Bridge  in  a  very  great  ratio,  while  the  comfort  of 
the  citizens  will  be  promoted  by  the  additional  supply  of 
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marketing  secured  through  the  superior  farming  thus  in¬ 
duced;  while  the  rapid  improvement  of  the  adjacent  river 
front  inseparable  from  the  movement,  will  necessarily  ad¬ 
vance  the  salubrity  of  the  air. 

4.  That  the  Bridge  can  be  completed  at  much  less  cost 
than  that  of  the  East  River  one,  and  that  it  will  pay  a  fair 
profit  on  the  capital  invested  in  it. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  a  company  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  said  Bridge  be  formed  without  delay. 


In  conclusion,  the  several  members  of  the  Committee 
acknowledge  the  honor  done  them  by  their  fellow  citizens 
who  have  placed  in  their  hands  this  important  task.  It  is 
fit  that  our  city,  having  met  promptly  the  grave  demands 
of  war,  should  show  proper  zeal  in  the  requirements  of 
peace.  This  Bridge  will  open  a  new  highway  for  the  nation 
from  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  dedicated  to  mutual 
offices  of  profit  and  good  will.  We  place  above  it  no  de¬ 
ceptive  salutation  when  we  write — “  Erected  by  a  part  for 
the  whole!”  Philadelphia  is  now  the  great  centre  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  industry  and  the  useful  arts  on  this  continent. 
Every  means  promotive  of  intercourse  between  the  variuos 
parts  of  the  nation,  advances  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  and 
such  we  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this  enter¬ 
prise. 


Bridge  from  Camden  to  Philadelphia. 

- - 


COMMITTEES 


Appointed  by  the  meeting  of  Citizens  of  West  Jersey 
in  favor  of  bridging  the  Delaware  River,  between  Camden 
and  Philadelphia,  held  at  the  County  Court  House,  in  the 
City  of  Camden,  June  19th,  1868. 


Special  Committee  of  Conference, 


Appointed  “to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  Camden  and  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  uniformity  of  action  on  the  part  of  both  communities, 
in  carrying  out  the  great  object  of  the  meeting.” 


Hon.  Charles  Cox, 

Hon.  Geo.  S.  Woodhull 
Hon.  Jno.  Hood, 

Hon.  P.  C.  Brinck, 


Thomas  S.  Speakman, 
J&3.  II.  Stevens, 
Benjamin  Tatem, 
James  B.  Dayton, 


Thos.  F.  Cullen,  M.D 
Hun.  A.  G.  Catttdl, 
Hon.  Edward  Bettle, 
Joshua  P.  Browning. 


General  Committee, 


Appointed  “to  promote  the  broad  purposes  of  the  movement,  by  personal 
and  financial  exertions,  and  through  the  medium  of  the  press.” 


Camden  County. 

North  Wakd. 


Hon.  Geo.  S.  Woodhull, 
Hon.  P.  C.  Brinck, 

Jos.  H  Cooper, 

Thos.  F.  Cullen,  M.D. 

Jas.  B.  Dayton, 

Rudolphus  Bingham, 

Hon.  Geo.  X.  Custis, 
Thos.  S.  Speakman. 

Middle  Ward. 

Richard  S.  Lee, 

Jas.  H.  Sterens, 

Jas.  Elwell, 

Leonard  Repsher, 

Hon.  John  Hood, 

Reynell  Coates,  M.D. 

Noah  Hand, 

Wm.  Heisler. 

South  Ward. 

Jos.  M.  Cooper, 

Henry  B.  Wilson, 

Jno.  W.  Stone, 

Jno.  K.  Kane, 

John  S.  Bondic, 

William  Sharp, 

Joseph  A.  Githens, 
Robt  F.  Bonnin. 

Haddox  Towsbhip, 

Elijah  E.  Cattell, 

Hon.  Edward  Bettle, 
Hon.  Wm.P.  Tatem, 

Hon.  A.  G.  Cattell, 

Chas.  F.  Redman, 

Jacob  S.  Justice, 

William  McKnight. 

Wm.  H.  Nicholson, 
Joshua  P.  Browning, 
Hon.  John  Clement, 
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Hon.  Simon  Lake, 

Hon.  D.  L.  Belisle, 

Hon.  David  Lake, 

Atlantic  County , 

J.  E.  P.  Abbott, 

Hon.  Wm.  Moore, 

Samuel  H.  Cavalier. 
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Hon.  Simon  Hawthorn, 
Solomon  R.  Devinney, 
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ITon.  Edward  French, 
Hon.  Jno.  N.  L.  Stratton, 
Hon.  Jno.  C.  Teneyke, 
Thos.  Evans, 


.Burlington  C< 

Benj.  Hid  gw  ay, 

Budd  Deacon, 

Chas.  Williams, 
Nathaniel  Stokes, 


niy. 

Morris  Cooper, 

Jno.  Buzby, 
Franklin  Woolman. 


Cape  May  County . 


O.  F.  Learning, 
Jonathan  Hand, 
Aaron  Miller, 


Henry  Swain, 

Hon.  Thos.  Beasely. 
Jonathan  F.  Learning, 


Cumberland  County. 

Jno.  W.  Nevvlin,  Edward  M.  Dubois, 

0.  A.  Douglas,  Charles  Landis, 

T.  G.  Compton,  Geo.  F.  Nixon. 


Gloucester  County . 


Jno.  C.  Smallwood, 
Thomas  H.  Whitney, 
Edwin  Stokes, 
Augustus  S.  Barber, 


James  Lee, 
John  Tatern, 
Jno.  IT.  Coffin, 
Joseph  Tatem. 


Thompson  Van  Geldcr, 
Wm.  B.  Miller, 

Downs  Edmunds, 

J.  L.  Hoffman, 


lion.  Jno.  T.  Nixon, 
.1  no.  Handle, 

David  P.  Elmer, 

R.  M.  Seeley, 


Benj.  C.  Tatem, 

Joseph  W.  Reeve, 
Charles  Maloney, 

Col.  Alexander  Wentz, 


Hon.  J.  D.  Clawson, 
Isaac  V.  Dickerson, 
Win.  S.  Sharp, 


Salem  County . 

George  M.  Ward, 
Tlieophilus  Paulding, 
Benjamin  F.  Wood, 


Jonathan  L.  Brown, 
Albert  Slope, 

Hon.  Samuel  Plummer. 


Sub-Committee 

Of  persons  appointed  to  represent  the  General  Committee  of  West  Jersey 
at  any  future  meetings  of  the  General  Committee  of  Citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to 
which  it  has  been  or  may  be  invited,  in  conference,  with  orders  to  report  results 
from  time  to  time. 

Hon.  Edward  Settle,  Thomas  S.  Speakman,  Hon.  A.  G.  Cattell. 

Wm.  H.  Nicholson,  Dr.  Reynell  Coates, 


NEW  JERSEY  REPORT. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Gener.il  Committee  held  September  28,  18G8,  at  the 
Council  Chamber,  Camden,  i\.  J.,  Mr.  Thomas  S  Speakman,  from  the  Special 
Committee,  presented  the  following  Report,  which  was  read  and  adopted,  and  a 
copy  of  the  same  directed  to  be  presented  to  the  Philadelphia  Committee  of  citi¬ 
zens  in  charge  of  the  same  subject. 


To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Special  Bridge 
Committee  of  the  City  of  Camden  and  State  of  New  Jersey: 

The  Sub-Committee  appointed  by  your  chairman  with 
directions  to  take  proper  and  necessary  steps  to  acquire  all 
practicable  and  reliable  information  in  relation  to  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  building  a  Bridge  with  double  Draws  across 
the  Delaware  river,  between  Philadelphia  and  Camden, 
which  shall  allow  continuous  passage  of  vehicles,  pedes¬ 
trians,  &c.,  without  obstructing  navigation, — most  respect- 
fully  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  Report  as  the  result 
of  its  inquiry  and  labor. 

The  first  effort  of  vour  Committee  has  been  to  consult 
with  experienced  and  practical  engineers,  in  relation  to  the 
plan  now  submitted  to  your  inspection  and  consideration. 
During  a  recent  interview  with  Mr.  Roebling  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  he  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  double  draw,  and 
regarded  a  bridge  built  on  that,  plan  as  feasible  and  practic¬ 
able,  and  well  adapted  to  many  locations  now  requiring  the 
same.  The  next  interview  was  with  Mr.  Griffith  Smith,  a 
civil  engineer  of  great  practical  experience,  who  favors  the 
enterprise,  and  regards  the  plan  of  the  double  draw  as  fully 
pra  cticable,  and  requiring  only  the  necessary  funds  to  put 


it  into  operation,  and  states  that  the  cost  of  the  proposed 
Bridge  would  be  about  two  millions  of  dollars;  the  said 
Bridge  being  capable,  when  completed,  of  sustaining  any 
necessary  weight  brought  upon  it,  for  almost  an  indefinite 
period.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from  your  Committee 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Me  Alpine,  C.  E.,  he  is  willing  to  afford  all 
needful  information  in  relation  to  his  mode  of  constructing 
Iron  Biers,  which,  if  found  available,  can  be  adopted  in  the 
future. 

Your  Committee  has  also  communicated  with  Messrs. 
Kneass,  Murphy,  and  Linville,  prominent  engineers  and 
bridge  architects,  and  they  respectively  approve  and  favor 
the  enterprise.  Generals  Gregory  and  Moseley,  eminent 
bridge  builders,  have  also  examined  and  approved  plans  as 
submitted  to  your  consideration. 

The  Artificial  Stone  Manufacturing  Company  have  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  Committee  specimens  of  their  work  in  the 
form  of  large  bricks,  which  they  say  possess  greater  strength 
and  durability  than  those  made  of  ordinary  clay.  But  the 
opinion  of  your  Committee  is,  that  it  is  better  to  employ 
natural  stone  as  the  material  for  piers  and  abutments. 
Having  examined  the  various  kinds  of  building  stone 
brought  to  our  market,  your  Committee  has  concluded  that 
the  article  from  the  Ilidley  Creek  quarries  would  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  any  other. 

The  character  of  the  Delaware  channel  at  different 
points  ranging  between  Walnut  and  Callowhill  streets,  va¬ 
ries  considerably  in  point  of  depth  and  solidity  of  bottom. 
But  it  would  be  impossible  with  the  present  facilities  of 
your  Committee,  to  give  a  more  accurately  detailed  state¬ 
ment  than  is  furnished  by  a  map  kindly  loaned  by  the 
Messrs.  Tatham,  principally  based  upon  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Survey  executed  some  years  since;  though  it  is  natural  to 
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% conclude  that  the  bed  of  the  channel  on  cither  side,  has 
undergone  considerable  change  since  that  period.  The  so¬ 
lidity  of  the  bed  of  the  river  between  the  several  points 
hereafter  mentioned,  can  only  be  accurately  determined  by 
a  more  thorough  and  practical  examination. 

Having  considered  the  best  mode  of  constructing  the 
proposed  Bridge  with  double  draws,  your  Committee  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  plan  now  submitted  is  the  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  either  of  the  situations  likely  to  be  chosen,  and  that 
it  seems  to  reconcile  every  conflicting  interest:  but  the 
details  may  be  altered  or  changed  as  circumstances  shall 
require.  The  Committee  deem  it  also  proper  to  state  that, 
as  the  line  of  streets  on  the  Philadelphia  side  is  not  par¬ 
allel  to  that  of  the  Camden  streets,  if  the  cables  are  placed 
in  the  line  of  the  former,  they  cannot  terminate  in  lines 
coincident  with  those  of  our  city;  as,  by  attempting  such 
an  arrangement,  the  suspension  cables  would  be  diverted 
from  their  proper  course  and  bearings,  and  thus  render  the 
structure  weak  and  uncertain.  It  has  been  the  great  effort 
of  your  Committee,  to  bring  the  termini  of  the  proposed 
Bridge  as  near  to  the  river  fronts  as  possible,  and  it  has  so 
far  succeeded  in  locating  these  points,  independently  of  the 
anchorage,  as  to  bring  them  within  convenient  limits  to 
the  shore  in  each  city.  This  will  reduce  the  grade  from 
the  termini  to  the  centre,  to  an  average  of  less  than  five 


feet  to  the  hundred,  rendering  the  Bridge  easily  accessible 
to  travel  from  either  direction. 

The  form  of  this  structure,  as  proposed,  will  be  that  of  a 
complete  and  perfect  arch,  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
thousand  four  hundred  feet,  the  centre  of  which,  being  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  from  high  water,  will  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  numerous  vessels  transporting  coal  from  the 
llichmond  wharves  by  their  usual  channel.  As  the  1111m- 
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her  of  large  ships  and  others  requiring  a  greater  height  of 
space  to  pass  the  Bridge,  is  very  small,  these  can  be  amply 
accommodated  without  inconvenience  by  the  double  draw. 
The  height  of  the  draws  above  high  water  will  be  ninety- 
two  feet.  That  of  the  flooring  of  the  Bridge  at  the  wharves, 
above  high  water,  being  fifty  feet,  will  admit  the  passage 
of  the  usual  steamboats.  Pier  No.  1,  as  shown  on  the 
map,  located  at  the  wharf  line  on  the  Philadelphia  side,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  feet  above  high  water, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  below  that  line  to  afford  a  good  and 
solid  foundation.  The  base,  being  40  feet  in  width  and  75 
in  length  parallel  with  the  river,  will  be  of  ample  strength 
for  sustaining  a  Bridge  of  sufficient  width,  while  permitting 
the  arched  roadway  to  passs  through  its  centre.  Upon  the 
island  or  bar,  as  may  hereafter  be  determined,  are  three 
Piers  of  the  same  dimensions  of  Pier  No.  1,  whose  bases 
form  a  continuous  abutment  of  four  hundred  feet,  parallel 
with  the  wharf  line,  and  in  width  forty  feet,  and  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  Drawbridge-Piers;  the  centre  one  of  these  piers 
to  be  used  for  sustaining  the  main  line  of  cables;  and  the 
two  other  piers  as  supports  for  the  guy  cables  to  sustain 
the  forks  of  the  draws,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
their  oscillation,  and  also  to  accommodate  the  machinery 
necessary  for  working  the  Draws,  which  are  located  at 
these  two  points.  Pier  No.  5,  being  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  those  above  described,  is  situated  in  deep  water  in  the 
eastern  channel,  about  eleven  hundred  feet  distant  from  the 
Drawbridge-Piers.  Pier  No.  6  is  at  the  same  distance  from 
No.  5,  and  is  situated  on  the  New  Jersey  side,  at  the  wharf 
line.  The  dimensions  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
piers,  except  in  height,  which  is  about  thirty  feet  less. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  stability  of 
the  proposed  structure  will  depend  much  on  the  character 
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of  the  wire  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  cables,  and  great  care  and  judgment  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  its  selection.  If  the  cables  are  to  be  formed  in 
continuous  lines,  from  anchorage  to  anchorage,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  manufacture  them  at  the  points  at  which  they 
are  to  rest.  But,  if  made  in  lengths  or  sections  adapted 
to  the  span,  their  tension  would  be  greatly  diminished,  and 
this  would  render  the  weight  of  each  span  separate  and  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  others.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be 
desirable  in  point  of  economy,  safety,  and  facility  of  manu¬ 
facture.  Repairing  could  be  easily  effected  upon  such  a 
plan,  and  should  unforeseen  accident  occur  to  either  span, 
it  would  not  imperil  the  safety  of  the  remaining  parts  of 
the  fabric. 

Your  Committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  solidity  and 
strength  of  the  piers  as  already  described,  are  quite  suffi¬ 
cient  to  bear  any  weight  likely  to  be  brought  upon  them, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  span. 

The  anchorage  ■  on  the  Philadelphia  side  of  the  river, 
would  require  the  extension  of  the  suspension  cables  a  suf¬ 
ficient  distance  above  Front  street  to  prevent  interruption 
to  its  travel,  while  those  upon  Camden  side  need  not  ex¬ 
ceed  the  same  limit.  The  space  between  the  flooring,  of 
the  approaches  can  be  very  advantageously  employed  as 
market  houses  or  for  other  useful  purposes,  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  passage  of  any  street  on  either  side  of  the 
river.  Pier  Nc.  5,  situated  in  the  eastern  channel,  being 
191  feet  above  high  water,  would  afford  a  beautiful  and 
picturesque  view  for  a  distance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  in  almost  every  direction,  and  as  a  place  of  resort 
would  thus  afford  considerable  revenue. 

The  following  schedule  is  copied  from  the  late  U.  S. 
Coast  Survey,  and  the  Committee  has  deemed  it  prudent 
to  submit  it  to  your  notice. 
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The  depth  of  water  in  the  Delaware  River,  embracing 
the  eastern  and  western  channels,  is  as  follows : 

MEASUREMENT  IN  FEET. 


1  Western  Channel.  I  Eastern  Channel. 


1 

Greatest  depth. 

Least  depth. 

Greatest  depth. 

Callowhill  Street,  ...... 

44}  ft. 

6  ft. 

13  tt. 

Race  Street,  wharf  above,  • 

58} 

2 

12 

Arch  Street, . 

57 

Bar. 

12 

Chestnut  Street,  wharf  above,  .  . 

50 

Island. 

13} 

Walnut  Street,  c.  &  a.  it.  r.,  .  .  • 

54  7  in. 

Island. 

12 

Pine  Street,  Burton’s  wharf,  .  . 

51  10 

Island. 

13} 

Tatham’s  Wharf,  above  Shippen  st. 

49  6 

Island. 

14} 

Queen  Street,  ...  .... 

46  5 

Bar. 

20 

Upper  Navy  Yard  wharf, .... 

35  3 

6pt. 
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Each  of  the  above  streets  has  been  duly  considered  by 
your  Committee,  but  the  result  of  its  investigations  will 
not  warrant  it  in  proposing  a  location  for  the  Bridge  at 
present. 

Your  Committee  has  consulted  with  numerous  parties 
reported  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  construction  of  the 
Bridge. 

First,  the  Reading  Rail  Road  Company,  the  great  ship¬ 
per  of  coal  from  the  Richmond  wharves,  has  examined  and 
considered  the  plans  as  submitted  to  your  inspection,  and 
is  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  will  occasion  no  interruption 
to  its  business. 

The  Schuylkill  Navigation  Company  also,  offers  no  oppo¬ 
sition.  It  entirely  concurs  in  the  views  of  the  Reading- 
Company. 

The  Port  Wardens  of  Philadelphia  have  also  examined 
and  approved  the  plan. 
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Those  interested  in  shipping,  whose  large  and  small 
vessels  frequent  points  above  any  possible  location  for  the 
proposed  Bridge,  are  also  favorable  to  its  erection. 

The  merchants  and  citizens  generally  of  Philadelphia, 
from  whom  so  much  opposition  was  anticipated  by  our 
people,  have  exhibited  by  their  recent  actions,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  officially,  their  high  appreciation  of  our  scheme, 
and  have  expressed  their  great  willingness  to  co-operate 
with  the  people  of  New  Jersey  in  any  manner  most  likely 
to  advance  the  enterprise  to  a  successful  termination. 

Public  and  private  sympathy  being  thus  enlisted  in  our 
favor,  it  now  remains  for  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  af¬ 
ford  the  necessary  means  to  commence  and  complete  the 
work.  The  expediency  and  profits  of  the  undertaking  ad¬ 
mit  of  no  doubt.  According  to  the  most  recent  and  reli¬ 
able  statistics,  the  number  of  acres  in  West  Jersey,  now 
under  cultivation,  exceeds  eight  hundred  thousand,  the 
value  of  which  must  necessarily  be  much  increased  by  the 
erection  of  a  Bridge  as  proposed.  An  average  advance  in 
price  of  $2.50  per  acre  would  produce  sufficient  funds  to 
complete  the  structure;  and  the  real  enhancement  of  pro¬ 
perty  sure  to  follow  the  completion  of  the  Bridge  will  far 
exceed  this  estimate. 

Our  Steam  Ferry  Companies  will  continue  to  co-operate 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  bridge  the  Delaware,  from  an 
opinion  that  such  an  erection  will,  in  a  brief  period,  greatly 
advance  the  value  of  their  property,  by  bringing  to  our  city 
and  its  vicinity  a  sufficient  population  to  materially  increase 
the  boat  travel,  and  yet  afford  a  revenue  to  the  Bridge 
Company  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ardent  ambition  of 
its  stockholders. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  the  flooring  and  framing  of  the 
Bridge  thirty  feet  in  width,  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

.  E 
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twenty  feet  in  the  centre,  to  be  devoted  to  the  passage  of 
cars,  other  vehicles,  &c,,  and  five  feet  on  either  side  for 
the  use  of  pedestrians,  * 

The  several  rail  road  companies  having  the  termini  of 
their  roads  in  Camden,  will  be  so  greatly  benefited  by  the 
use  of  our  Bridge,  that  every  exertion  on  their  part  will  no 
doubt  be  used  to  promote  the  enterprise,  and  forward  the 
work  to  an  early  completion.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
ltail  Road  Company,  whose  Road  is  of  great  importance  to 
our  state,  from  a  simple  object  of  economy,  safety,  and  the 
great  facility  which  would  be  afforded  them  by  a  bridge, 
will  give  us  their  sympathy  and  support.  The  West 
Jersey  Rail  Road,  with  its  numerous  branches  extending 
through  almost  every  section  of  the  southern  portion  of 
our  State,  where  many  of  the  lands  were  recently  barren 
and  almost  destitute  of  cultivation,  but  are  now,  by  the  fa¬ 
cilities  afforded  by  the  road,  fertile  and  productive  fields, 
where  the  husbandman,  by  persistent  and  intelligent  la¬ 
bor,  reaps  the  reward  of  an  abundant  and  golden  harvest, 
— may  be  regarded  as  favorable  to  our  enterprise.  And 
The  Atlantic  Rail  Road,  whose  daily  excursions  transport 
from  adjacent  States  to  our  shores,  for  health  and  recrea¬ 
tion,  countless  numbers  of  individuals  who  must  necessarily 
cross  this  Bridge  when  it  is  completed — also  fully  appre¬ 
ciates  the  benefits  it  will  derive  therefrom. 

Your  Committee,  with  the  assistance  of  competent  en¬ 
gineers,  having  devoted  several  months  of  great  labor,  in 
procuring  the  necessary  information  for  which  it  has  been 
appointed,  takes  pleasure  in  submitting  to  your  attention 
and  consideration  a  R  eport  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  meet 
with  your  approval. 


